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JAPAN FROM THE INSIDE 


By Toru MatsuMotTo 


Masters of the lane ‘ 


They walk the earth with pride and 
dignity, 

Knowing their own importance, Part- 
ners with God, 

They use his soil, their hands, and so 
provide 

Clothes, housing, food, where’er man’s 
feet have trod. 

Wood grown in farmers’ forest land 
supplies 

Homes for the homeless, as their bil- 
lowing wheat 

Spells daily bread for millions, and 
their corn 

Is bone and sinew for all who eat. 


Their pride is in their cattle on the 
hills; 

Meat for the hungry nations of the 
earth; 

Their cotton in the warm lands their 
delight: 

Cloth in demand from the first faint 
cry at birth. 

Their sheep’s wool is a wall against 
the cold. 

A thousand things bring rich and sure 
reward 

To these, the upright masters of the 

land, 

Their daily labour linked with might 

and blessings of the Lord. 

—GracE NOLL CROWELL 


* (See page 7) 


In our Gospel schools we first teach 
the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Lord’s Prayer, “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” Then we send our work- 
ers to teach those same people how 
to farm better and thus cooperate 
with God in producing their food. 

—KAGAWA 


® On March 6, three American mis- 
sionary teachers and I left Tokyo and 
spent five weeks and less than a hun- 
dred dollars per person seeing Japan. 
We made a special point of seeing the 
people as they were. We talked with 
farmers at work and in their homes, 
fishermen in their boats, workers on 
their jobs, prisoners in their work 
shops, students and teachers in the 
class rooms, people in the trains, and 
last but not least our fellow workers 
on their jobs. We saw the Emperor on 
a tour of Shikoku Island. We saw a 
town catch fire and burn. We went 
through snow, wind, hail, hundreds 
of tunnels, one milk-bath, and lots of 
fun. We took a great many pictures. 
But always we had 
our mind on the peo- 
ple. 

Now some of our 
impressions. The great- 
est problem of the 
Japanese people is not 
war or peace, commu- 
nism or democracy, 
Confucianism or Chris- 
tianity, but how to 
make a living. It is 
not so much a ques- 
tion of finding a job, 
as it is making a liv- 
ing on the work one 
has. People consider 
taxes unduly heavy, 
and they are. 


Repatriates 


The group that has 
it roughest is the re- 
patriates, more than 
ten million of them. 


Cooperative dairy in Japan 


A part of this group has been in- 
tegrated into the general national 
life, but a large percentage of them 
still live on the periphery. These peo- 
ple are leading a semi-nomadic life, 
and ironically enough there are signs 
in all the stations welcoming the re- 
patriates. Those that are settling down 
are living on hill tops and river beds. 
Since the war’s end, more mountains 
have been “opened up” for cultivation. 
These mountains had not been con- 
sidered by the local people worth the 
trouble, but the new farmers are up 
there making new terraces for use in 
growing wheat and rice. Most foreign 
observers had concluded that all pos- 
(Continued on page 2) 
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sible tillable land in Japan was in 
use. But now these repatriates are 
opening new farm land where the 
hard-working farmers of Japan could 
not bend their backs enough to grow 
any food. We tried to climb some of 
those hills, but usually gave up. They 
are too steep. Think of the problem of 
fertilizing them, and when you know 
that they have to carry in buckets 
human waste from towns two hours’ 
walk away, you will begin to appre- 
ciate the kind of life they have. 


Christian Work 


You want to know how the churches 
are meeting the situation. I wanted 
to know it, too. Everywhere we went, 
we made it a point to visit churches 
and inquire about Christian work. 
We met ministers and missionaries. In 
Gifu and Tsu areas, the American mis- 
sionaries are working out a well-coor- 
dinated program of Christian evangel- 
ism with the cooperation of Japanese 
ministers. On the whole, our impres- 
sion is that the work of the Church is 
too much concentrated in big cities 
and on doctrinal preaching. Sermons 
are like lectures. For Christians who 
have a general background in Chris- 
tianity, lectures on the doctrines of 
Christianity may be interesting, and 
perhaps necessary. But to Japanese 
people who have no background, that 
type of approach is too difficult. The 
Church must preach, but in a country 
like Japan, it must also demonstrate. 

Some comment on the distribution 
of the missionary forces may be of 
benefit to folks back home. If you ask 
your mission board, you will be told 
that your church’s’ representatives 
are either in cities or in schools. I 
wish I could show you on a map of 
Japan where missionaries are not lo- 
cated. On the Japan Sea Coast there 
is only one place, Kanazawa, where 
you find any Protestant missionaries, 
and there in a school. The East Coast 
of Kyushu, the West Coast of Shikoku, 
the southern part of Kinki, the Cen- 
tral Japan Mountain Area, Northern 
Japan (except at Sendai and Hirosaki), 
Northern Hokkaido the small 
country of Japan is hardly covered. 
How this has happened is a great 
mystery. And how little work is going 
on in the rural areas is still a greater 
mystery. All over Japan opportunities 
are waiting, but few are coming to 
meet them. 


—The Presbyterian Tribune 


The Church and Better Home Life in Angola 


e If it is God’s will for us to return 
to Africa for another period of service 
we do hope that we can be free from 
some of the many administrative de- 
tails in order to just, in more personal 
ways, help the African people to ad- 
vance. We would like to sit down and 
plan with the people, then work with 
them in carrying out the plans. One of 
our great handicaps is the rapid turn- 
over of leaders, nearly 75 percent 
during the past ten years. 

Thus church work is hindered both 
by the lack of experienced leaders 
and the poverty of the people and 
their slowness to accept new ideas. 
All of this calls for more direct per- 
sonal contacts. 

One of our young men was sent to 
study preventive medicine two years 
ago and he has done very good work 
since his return, especially in health 
teaching, insect control and the mak- 
ing of bore-hole latrines. 

We also sent several men to study 
agriculture with Dr. Allen Knight. 
They have now gone to the villages to 
help the people with new methods of 
agriculture, soil improvement, the 
making of compost, seed selection and 
livestock improvement. One of the 
young men has conducted a class in 
agriculture with our catechists and 
they appreciated his work. Dr. Knight 
has been providing improved breeds 
of hogs and chickens for our stations 
and he hopes to follow this soon with 
cattle and goats. 

One of our more recent interests 
has been the installing of water power 
mills. Sixteen sets of millstones have 


Duane Waln, Dr. 
David McKeith, Jr., 
and Miss Florence 
Malcolm 
“We ask for your 
prayers and in- 
terest.” 


been purchased and most of them are 
now installed and in operation. The 
complete cost of one mill including 
the mill race is about $100.00. They 
save a great deal of hand labor and 
the people are generous in their praise 
for them. 

Another point of emphasis toward 
village improvement is better houses. 
We encourage the erection of more 
desirable houses with glass windows. 
tile roofs and floor, and a good kitch- 
en with an improved stove with 
chimney. 

Others like Dr. Mary Floyd Cush-- 
man, Miss Alice Moreira, Mrs. Antonio 
da Sousa Salvador and Miss Florence - 
Malcolm have done much to strength- 
en our work in public health, rural J} 
education and manual arts. a | 

Some of the rural pastors are taking — 
an interest in this and they have co- 
operated in conducting home life= 
schools and classes in sewing, hand- — 
crafts and literacy. h 

We covet your prayers as we labor | 
to bring Christ and a better way of Ay 
life to the people. q 

—DUANE WALN, Angola 


“If a Gandhian center is not in 
trouble in the area in which it works 
there is something lacking in that — 
work,” I have said recently after our — 
own brief Gandhi Gram experience 
in the villages. I would say this in an- 
other way to Christians: “If a Chris- 
tian is not in tension with society at 
several points he cannot be a loyal — 
follower of Jesus.” 

—RatpH RICHARD KEITHAHN | 


" 
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Vocational Evangelism 


e In the presentation of the Gospel, 
the first essential is for the preacher 
to establish rapport, some common 
basis on which we can meet the peo- 
ple. Nowhere is such mutual under- 
standing more needed than when a 
Christian endeavors to make Jesus 
Christ known to the Muslim. 


Thirteen centuries of Muslim-Chris- 


tian rivalry, frequently breaking out 
into violent bloodshed—from the first 
Islamic conquests, through the Cru- 
sades, and down to massacres in our 
own day—have made the Muslim the 
most difficult man in the world to 
reach. Mutual distrust and an inflex- 
ible sense of religious superiority com- 
bine to form a most unfavorable at- 
mosphere for the spread of the Gospel. 

In such a situation the question of 
approach is evidently crucial. Many 
ways have been tried, with varying 
degrees of failure and success. One of 
the most encouraging signs that we 
see today is the present debate in 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Two Important Events in Missionary 


Courses in: 


Twenty-First Annual School 
for Missionaries, Cornell 
University, January 3-26, 

1951 


STUDIES IN HELPING TO MEET THE 
NEEDS OF TODAY’S RURAL WORLD. 


Problems of Mass Poverty 


the Syrian Parliament: on whether 
the new constitution should establish 
Islam as the state religion or should 
separate religion and state. With the 
population almost ninety-five percent 
Mushm it is extremely doubtful that 
the separationists will succeed. 

In such a spiritual climate better 
crops and large brown eggs manage to 
thrive. These articles represent the 
agricultural approach which we are 
making to this rural area. New im- 
proved seeds and our splendid flocks 
of New Hampshire and White Wyan- 
dette chickens have helped to make a 
respected place for us in this com- 
munity noted for its fanaticism and 
hostility to Christianity. Through our 
mission farm we have made numerous 
contacts with the Muslim that he un- 
derstands and accepts willingly. Our 
way is, to use a term currently coming 
into its own, a kind of vocational 
evangelism. 

Just how necessary it is to proceed 


Preparation 


AND _ SKILLS 
CATION, 
PEOPLE. 


Seminar on Extension Edu- 

cation Methods, Washing- 

ton, D. C., Jan. 30 to Feb. 8, 
1951 


THIS SEMINAR AND WORKSHOP WILL 
DEAL WITH PRINCIPLES, METHODS 
IN EXTENSION EDU- 
FOR WORK WITH RURAL 


in this slow and indirect way can 
be seen in an incident told me by 
a Danish missionary friend who is 
an evangelist in a Danish mission 
hospital in Nebk, near Damascus. She 
overheard two Muslim patients dis- 
cussing her. “Is she a doctor?” asked 
one. His friend replied in the negative. 
“Ts she a nurse?” The answer was no. 
“What does she do then?” continued 
the puzzled patient. “Oh,” said his 
friend, “she is ‘shatra bi’l Haky’— 
clever in talking.” My Danish friend 
and I laughed, but we agreed that 
especially in work with Muslims the 
Gospel must be seen as well as heard 
if it is to penetrate their understand- 
wa 

We are already starting to multiply 
our chickens for wider distribution. 
Two fine incubators are working to 
speed up the hatching. Efficient as 
they are, they cannot come up to the 
expectation of Abdul Qadir and Mus- 
tapha, two recent visitors to our farm 
who came to admire our flocks. “Is it 

(Continued on page 4) 


Foods and Nutrition 

Vegetable Gardening 

Soil Conservation 

Poultry Husbandry 

Rural Social and Economic Life 
Child Development and Family Life 


Topics will include: 


How to develop an extension pro- 
gram based upon the principles of 
self-help. 


Methods of communication for pre- 
literate peoples. 


Education 
Methods of Extension and Rural Insect control and prevention of 
Education losses to stored food grains and 
Rural Youth Work crops. 
* * * 


Visual aids in education. 
Rural Church Development 


(Offered by the New York State 
Rural Church Institute) 


Missionaries on furlough and others are invited to take advantage of this 
opportunity for study, fellowship and inspiration. 

For further information and registration blanks please write to your 
Mission Board or to 


Rural rehabilitation, principles 


and practice. 


I. W. Moomaw, Educational Secretary, 
Rural Missions Cooperating Committee 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Part of Rural Homes Staff 
From left, Miss Huang, Mrs. Chow, Mrs. Ling, Miss Lien, Miss Chen, an 


observer, Mrs. Ling Ching, Director. Not in photograph. Dr. Holmes, 
Miss Hsu and Mrs. Hsiao. Their work includes home and family life 


education, village adult classes, experimental work on diets and home 


demonstration work. 


Rural Work Center, 
Foochow, China 


e Our Rural Homes Department has 
been greatly strengthened by the 
coming of Dr. Marion Holmes, grad- 
uate in Nutrition from Cornell. She is 
working in cooperation with our 
Home Work Director, Miss Liang 
Ching. They are giving special atten- 
tion to basic materials in the field of 
nutrition. Our Experimental Kitchen 
for work on village foods is proving to 
be a center of much interest. Next 
week the Public Health Team will 
earry out a Better Babies program in 
which the whole community is in- 
vited to participate. 

This spring our students and staff 
participated in the rice stem borer 
eradication program carried out by 
the government. Thousands of moths 
and egg clusters were collected. Our 
students were well received in the 
villages and the results of this effort 
have been impressive. 

Disastrous floods broke down the 
dike in several places threatening 
serious damage to much needed crops. 
Last week I went with a teacher and 
a group of students to assist in 
strengthening the dike. Nearly 70 men 
and women of the community took 
part in this work and our students 
who worked along beside the farmers 
were greatly appreciated. 


We are looking forward to the early 
return of Mr. Kwan Pin Lin who is 
now studying in the United States. 
You will be interested to learn that 
Mr. Howard L. Chang, the former 
principal of Union High School, is 
now Chairman of the Rural Work 
Committee. He is working hard to 
build up the rural churches here. 

—Guy A. THELIN 


(Continued from page 3) 


true,” asked Abdul Qadir, when we 
told him about our incubators, “Is it 
true with these machines you put in 
the eggs and twenty-four hours later 
the chicks come out?” We had to as- 
sure him that even with the best of 
modern equipment it still took twen- 
ty-one days to grow a chick. Some- 
what disillusioned, he still hopes to 
get chicks from us to start a flock of 
his own. 

In the climate of Islam no one 
method of approach is likely to be 
the only one used. There is much 
room for traditional missionary ac- 
tivity. The printed Word is still one 
of the most effective means of making 
Christ known. It sometimes goes 
where no missionary can enter, and 
accomplishes unexpected wonders. 


—Carut L. NELSON 
The Cedar Bough 
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Dr. Neale Alter demonstrating the pruning of fruit trees, Lebanon. 


Living As Comrades 
By Daniel Johnson Fleming 


e In this book Dr. Fleming with 
his careful and sympathetic in- 
sight examines planes and ways 
of living in their relationship to 
successful Christian life and 
service. It is an essential book 
for all missionaries, ministers, 
and in fact all serious-minded 
Christians in the year 1950. 

When millions are in revolu- 
tion, struggling for a better way 
of life, it is especially important 
that Christian workers achieve a 
sense of identity and community 
with the people they serve. 
This book which brings together 
our best experience from several 
countries is designed to help us 
all at that point. It is a book of 
challenge and of self-examina- 
tion. 

Well written, cloth, 180 pp. 
Price, $1.50 post-paid. Special 
discount on quantity orders. 


Order from 


Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Rural Church in the 
Philippines 
® One of the great needs in the Phil- 
ippine Islands today is rural educa- 
tion. In the village churches we need 
to add beauty and spiritual depth to 


the worship services. One way to help 
in this is to make the church buildings 


more lovely—by means of a simple- 


beautiful worship center. 

Seventy-two girls, most of them 
from remote barios, attended an Inter- 
District Institute in June. One of the 
courses of study was handwork and 
we focused our efforts upon articles 
for enriching the experience of wor- 
ship in the rural churches from which 
the girls came. They made crosses 
from mahogany and bamboo frames 
for pictures. Other subjects taught in- 
cluded health, home life, Bible and 
music. 

I am increasingly impressed by the 
educational value of handcrafts. When 
the articles made can be closely re- 
lated to the beautifying of the home 
and the church, their value is still 
further increased. 

Since coming here I have visited 
many rural churches and I am en- 
couraged to see how the people make 
use of the few things that they have. 
Many of the women’s study groups 
are using the new book, Home and 
Family Life, as a means. for better 
understanding family problems. One 
is encouraged by the willingness of 
the people to find a more abundant 
ieite im Christ. 

—ELNORA KNEHANS 


ercise together, 


New Watchword 


e The watchword of the present gov- 
ernment in China is “Do some produc- 
tive work.” So our school started to 
carry it out this spring. Our first job 
was to plant gardens in all our court- 
yards. The girls have gained some 
knowledge and healthful outdoor ex- 
even though they 
have not produced much so far. 

The government distributed land 
they had at the Temple of Heaven, 
around the airports and various places 
outside of the city wall, to schools and 
organizations for cultivation. We were 
given three acres about five miles 
from our school. The government had 
planted winter wheat there last au- 
tumn, so we inherited a wheat field 
this spring, with a well and a section 
that we had to level off and prepare 
for vegetables. The government fur- 
nished a few tools, but as we had at 
least 200 girls working at one time, 
the girls brought their own hoes. 

Last week the grain was ripe. So we 
declared a day off for harvesting. Over 
500 students and 30 or more teachers 
and workmen all had their jobs. They 
first pulled up all the grain by hand, 
shook off the roots, tied the grain in 
bundles with strands of the straw, 
then chopped off the roots in prepara- 
tion for drying and threshing. Manual 
work is a new experience for many of 
our students, but I find a growing ap- 
preciation for the value of hand labor 
and its creative nature. 

We had an interesting evening last 
Friday when we went to the Nether- 
lands Embassy for an informal dinner. 


Picture frames from bamboo and crosses from 
mahogany wood. 

“We need to add beauty and spiritual depth 
to worship services.” 


Now that we have no embassy of our 
own, it is good to have a few friends 
in other places where we can get the 
diplomatic news. I do hope that it 
won’t be too long before our country 
will begin making negotiations for 
recognition of this government. But 
I believe we must make the overture 
some time and the longer we wait the 
harder it is going to be to build the 
bridge. 

—Laura Cross 


Cooperative Movement 
Gains 

e The cooperative movement has 
made great strides in Bombay State, 
India, recently. During the last four 
years over 13,300 cooperative institu- 
tions with 1,086,000 members and a 
working capital of $126,000,000 have 
been established in the state. Coopera- 
tive housing societies and stores have 
increased four times, and the number 
of producers for cooperative unions 
has gone up from 150 to 600. India 
leads the world in the cooperative 
movement. Of 1,000,000 cooperatives 
in the world India has 150,000 with 
capital funds of $420,000,000. 

The Registrar of Cooperative So- 
cieties in Madras, J. C. Ryan, will 
shortly undertake a tour of Far East- 
ern countries as consultant on cooper- 
atives on behalf of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 
He will study economic conditions in 
these countries and endeavor, in con- 
sultation with government, to encour- 
age rural up-lift through cooperatives. 


“For most of our girls wheat harvest was a new experience.” 


Major-General Roger Lambert, 
Institute of Rural Life. 


Secretary, 


Institute of Rural Life at 

Home and Overseas 
e The Institute has now become a 
permanent organization with head- 
quarters at 10 Doughty Street, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. It began in 1946 with a 
conference on rural life, sponsored 
largely by the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. Since then annual conferences 
have been held and the Institute is 
now supported by five of the larger 
missionary societies of England, a 
small grant from the Colonial and 
Welfare Fund, and by individuals. Its 
program of services includes personal 
contacts, advice on training, publica- 
tions and conferences cn Christian 
rural life. The next conference will be 
held January 2 to 5, 1951. The Secre- 
tary is Major-General Roger Lambert 
and the Rev. H. D. Hooper, M.A., is 
Chairman of the Committee. Member- 
ship in this new and important organ- 
ization is open to groups and individ- 
uals. Those interested should write to 
the Secretary. 


Men and Events 

John H. Reisner 

The Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs has recently con- 
firmed the appointment of Mr. John 
H. Reisner as its official Observer to 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. The CCIA 
has been established by the World 
Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. There 
are now approximately 160 different 
church groups related to the World 
Council of Churches and the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council has 57 con- 
stituent bodies. These two groups in- 


clude a total Protestant constituency 
of 160 million people. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Harris 


Mr. and Mrs. Harris have recently 
organized a Christian Rural Service 
Unit for extension projects at Nan- 
ping, China. Mr. Harris is a graduate 
of Florida Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College and has had six years of 
experience as an agricultural agent. 
He believes that better management 
of land and resources will lead to a 


more abundant living for the people. 


of China. Their program as planned in 
cooperation with the Chinese people 
includes work with livestock and 
poultry, crops, agricultural clubs and 
cooperatives. 


Dr. Irma Highbaugh 

Dr. Irma Highbaugh, of the Homes 
Department, National Christian Coun- 
cil of China, is now assisting in the in- 
auguration of such departments in 
other Far Eastern countries under the 
auspices of the International Mission- 
ary Council. March was spent in the 
Philippines, then she travelled to 
Japan. There Misses Highbaugh and 
Obarra held conferences and discus- 
sion groups in twenty cities and three 
rural centers. 


From China 

e It is true that the Chinese people 
are well-disposed toward the people 
of all countries and that missionaries 
have a wide circle of friends who un- 
derstand them and appreciate them. 
However, this is a testing time for 
missionaries as well as for the Church 
in China, a testing time for their faith, 
their patience, their true love of the 
Chinese, their willingness to serve in 
humble ways, their ability to learn 
new lessons, their spirit of sacrifice 
and their vision of the future. Mis- 
sionaries are still needed not only for 
the special contributions they may 
make to the Christian movement in 
China but also as personal links with 
the ecumenical church. The missionary 
today who can rise above his own 
nationality and above the tensions 
and conflicts within and between na- 
tions has a message for the country 
from which he comes and the country 
in which he serves; moreover he is 
helping to build a spiritual world 
community around the unifying faith 
of the Christian gospel. 


—Bulletin of the Church of Christ 
in China 


dormitories, 


Rural Training Center 


e Almost in the center of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico the Disciples of Christ 
are developing a much needed rural 
training center. They have acquired 
40 acres of land on which they will 
build an eight-unit leaders’ training 
school. Two wells are now being dug 
and the construction of three of the 
units, a residence, a boys’ dormitory 
and a dining room-kitchen is under 
way. As the school develops, two girls’ 
another for boys, a li- 
brary-administration building, and a 
second residence will take their places 


in the circle around a large plot of | 


trees, flowers and a fountain. More 


land will probably be needed, for the ~ 


school is to be self-supporting. It will 


function on the half-time study—_ 


half-time work plan, so as to help the 
students pay their own way. 


The nearest town, Pabellon, is with- 


in walking distance of the farm. It has ~ 
a good federal school. Students who — 


have not had an opportunity to finish 
the primary course will attend this 
school. 
Center (as yet unnamed) the secondary 
subjects necessary for entrance in the 
Union Seminary in Mexico City will 
be given as well as courses in agri- 
culture, Bible and home making. 


But the Center will minister not 


And at the Rural Training ~ 


only to the candidates for full-time - 


Christian service. Many of the stu- 
dents will go back to their rural com- 
munities and provide a better trained 
lay leadership. The Center will also 
be the permanent site of the children’s, 


youth and adult camps. Workers’ re-— 


treats and institutes for laymen will 
be held here as a part of the Disciples 
of Christ program and no doubt many 
interdenominational meetings too. 
Land for the church building has al- 
ready been purchased in Pabellén, 
and the whole project is linked to the 
evangelistic program. 

It is the plan of the Educational 
Committee, consisting of four nation- 
als and four missionaries, to make the 
training as practical as possible and 
avoid weaning the students away 
from their rural environment. The 
farming will be done with both ani- 
mals and machinery, with a definite 
effort to keep everything on an eco- 
nomic level within the reach of the 
people and at the same time give 
scientific agricultural training that 
will lift their standard of living. 


—RvUTH LESLIE 


Deep Furrows 


The Church of England in Canada 
seems to have a feeling that the Soil 
and all that is touched by that word 
“rural” is of importance. Other de- 
nominations, especially less 
ones, are catching on to this quickly 
and with some of them “Rural Evan- 
gelization” is a fact. 

—The Church-Farm-Town 


There is danger that Christians in 
Asia today may be manoeuvred into a 
position where they find themselves 
opposing legitimate social revolution. 
The Christian Gospel, with its em- 
phasis upon the worth of the human 
person, has helped to create the revo- 
lution. Christians are called to pro- 
claim and to live by that Gospel. It is 
a faith piercingly relevant to con- 
temporary social and political issues. 

—CHARLES W. RANSON 


Tell the American church folk they 
must stand by us during these years 
and give support to our institutions 
and churches while we are making 
adjustments to the New Age. The 
Church is growing, growing in spite 
of many problems, hard times, and 
difficulties. The Early Churches had 
them and they grew.—Kwan PIN LIN 


Something has gone wrong with our 
nation, or we should not be in our 
present plight and mood. It is not like 
us to be on the defensive and to be 
fearful. That is new in our history.... 
What we lack is a righteous and dy- 
namic faith. Without it, all else avails 
us little. The lack cannot be compen- 
sated for by politicians, however able; 
or by diplomats, however astute; or 
by scientists, however inventive; or 
by bombs, however powerful. ... Our 
greatest need is to regain confidence 
in our spiritual heritage. ... There is 
no use having more and louder Voices 
of America unless we have some- 
thing to say that is more persuasive 
than anything yet said. 

—JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


In the cooperative movement God 
has given us a irue means whereby 
underprivileged people can help each 
other to a fuller Christian life. In 
fact, I see no more effective means 
whereby our distressed Christian com- 
munities can be elevated and the rural 
churches strengthened. 

—JANG BAHADUR 


brittle . 


Sharing Things Kind and 
Good 


e The African is often forced by cir- 
cumstances to follow a destructive 
type of agriculture, burning off fields 
and planting the same crops year after 
year. There are no cover crops nor is 


there any plowing under of green 


stuff to rebuild the soil. How many 
folks know what we see here and real- 
ize that hunger at certain seasons of 
the year is a normal experience to 
90 to 100 percent of the population? 


There is a multiplicity of infections 
due to disease-favoring conditions in 
our villages. Social customs, prece- 
dents, fears and emotions of the peo- 
ple are inter-related and inseparable 
from the basic problems of diseases 
and their toll on life and health. We 
can do nothing of permanent value 
with school children or any selective 
group alone. 


We must embrace the whole com- 
munity in a whole-man-environment 
evangelization. The doctor, of course, 
can get nowhere alone. It’s a battle 
for the nurse, the minister, the farmer, 
the teacher, and all working together. 


I had a nice letter yesterday from a 
Portuguese trader who operates a 
hammer-mill in the nearby town of 
Bela Vista. He says, “I would do the 
best I could for you in any case for 
we are old friends, but I will do my 
very best because of the purpose for 
which you wish this meal made.” The 
meal to which he referred is 30 per- 
cent soy-bean, 30 percent wheat, and 
40 percent corn. It is one of the many 
attempts we are making to find an 
answer to one of many nutritional 
problems, and the greatest of them all, 
the lack of adequate complete protein. 
(That is, protein containing all the 
amino-acids—such as is found in meat, 
fish, milk and milk products, eggs 
and soy-beans.) 

We have our first class of rural 
healthcraft demonstrators. They are 
mostly middle-aged men. Four months 
is not very long to try to teach them 
all we would like to, but we shall do 
all that we can. 

Above all we share the recorded 
words of Jesus Christ and of those 
who knew Him, and the other great 
pages of religious truth and inspira- 
tion. And in His Word many have 
found conquering LIFE. As long as 
we are able, we shall continue to 
share the things that are kind, and 
good, and that promise peace. 

—SIDNEY GILcREST, M.D. 
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E. D. Alvord ‘Extension work in agriculture 

may be a most useful tool for unlocking the 

spiritual and economic resources of rural 
Africa.” 


Mr. Alvord Returns 


e We are eagerly looking forward to 
the opening of a two-year Post-Stand- 
ard Six Course in Agriculture in 1951. 
Mr. E. D. Alvord, who was a member 
of our mission and then became Di- 
rector of Native Agriculture for 
Southern Rhodesia, has just retired 
and has agreed to return to the mis- 
sion and open this Agriculture Course 
at Chikore. Next year we shall be 
busy building the dormitory, dining 
hall, classroom and teacher’s house in 
preparation for the opening of the 
work in 1951. The establishment of 
this course will fill a long-felt need 
for agricultural training in this part of 
Rhodesia. Agriculture is one of the 
basic elements of both African and 
European life in Southern Rhodesia, 
so there is a great need for trained 
Africans to develop their own farms, 
to work for European farmers and to 
enter the Government Service. Good 
methods of farming are essential if 
we are to develop a sound church, 
school and community life. 

Here we have an opportunity to 
take part in the battle against soil ero- 
sion in the gardens and soul erosion 
in the lives of the people. 


—FRANK AND Doris MEACHAM 


* “Masters of the Land” from The 
Crystal Fountain, by Grace Noll 
Crowell. Copyright 1948, Harper 
Bros. & Co. Used by permission. 


Rural Communities in India 
By W. D. Hau 
United Christian Missionary Society 


e Nowhere in the world does the 
farmer live on a narrower margin of 
subsistence than in India. His place in 
the socio-economic order is deter- 
mined by strong religious sanctions 
and there are definite limits to what 
he can do. In most countries a farmer 
may raise chickens if he wishes to, but 
in India social and religious restric- 
tions make it impossible for many 
farmers to do so. 

This problem of the economic de- 
velopment of the Christian communi- 
ty has had, for the missionary, two 
main aspects: (1) How can we help 
the people without making them de- 
pendent upon us? How*can we help 
them to raise their economic level 
through their own efforts rather than 
through foreign subsidies? (2) How 
can we justify this emphasis on eco- 
nomic help and at the same time 
make it evident that spiritual values 
are primary? 

There are several rural reconstruc- 
tion projects now in operation in 
north India which are attempting to 
maintain the proper balance between 
technical knowledge and skill on the 
one hand and the spiritual implica- 
tions of such a program on the other. 
One of these ‘is planned around a 
series of rural centers throughout 
India. 

This program is being worked out 
in India as a result of Mr. John H. 
Reisner’s visit in 1946-47. The basic 
units are rural reconstruction centers, 
such as are being developed at Vadala, 
Anklesvar and Ghaziabad. These lo- 
cations are chosen not as demonstra- 
tion centers but as operating centers 
from which trained leaders can go 
out to surrounding rural areas. A 
center should have a rural minister, 
an agriculturist, a health worker, a 
home life worker, and perhaps others. 
In choosing a location for the center’s 
access to the region or area to be 
served has been kept in mind, as well 
as local facilities available. 

The India Mission of the Disciples 
of Christ is cooperating in the support 
of the Allahabad Agricultural Insti- 
tute. In addition, the Mission cooper- 
ates with the Extension Department 
of the Institute in maintaining an ag- 
ricultural extension adviser. This ad- 
viser helps conduct agricultural fairs 
all over the Mission. He teaches agri- 
cultural improvement in evangelistic 
teaching “melas.” He tries, wherever 


possible, to get individuals to intro- 
duce improved methods or improved 
seed, depending on the success of 
these individual efforts to serve as a 
demonstration. Wherever possible, he 
works through the local pastor or 
evangelist so that he will strengthen 
rather than compete with the evan- 
gelistic program. 

Our experience so far is that this 
program makes very rapid progress in 
solving technical problems and intro- 
ducing improvements in agriculture 
and home life. The chief difficulties 
have come in personal relationships 
and in integrating the program of eco- 
nomic development with the evangel- 
istic program. Such difficulties were 
anticipated and are being worked out 
as they arise. 

Whether we have helped or harmed 
a man by raising his standard of liv- 
ing depends upon whether we have 
also helped him gain a deeper sense 
of his stewardship of the things God 
has given him. 

The underlying philosophy of all of 
these rural reconstruction programs 
is that it is possible to carry on agri- 
cultural improvement and economic 
development in such a way that we 
not only make better farmers but 
make them better disciples of Christ 
and create in them a deeper sense of 
their dependence upon God. 

—From World Call 


Mason Vaugh, Agricuitural Engineer at Allahabad Agricultural Institute, discusses merit 
of the improved plow with a village farmer. ~ 


NEW BOOKS . 
TOWARD FREEDOM FROM WANT | 


By D. SPENCER HATCH 


This is a personal account of suc- 
cessful experience in rural reconstruc- 


tion. With slight revisions the first — 


twenty-five chapters of the book are a 
reprint of Dr. Hatch’s two previous 


books, Up From Poverty in Rural 
India (Fourth Edition, 1938) and 
Further Upward in Rural India 


(1938). Chapter 26 is a record of Dr. 
Hatch’s recent work in Mexico. 


The methods developed so carefully 


by Dr. Hatch are of special relevance - 
today and this book will be stimulat-- 


ing and helpful to all who are con- 


cerned for the welfare of underpriv-— 


ileged peoples. 


Well printed, cloth, 300 pages, Ox-. 


ford University Press, price $2.50. 


MORE THAN BREAD 
By FRANK BENTON HERZEL 


“The bright day for the rural 
church is not in the past” says Frank 


B. Herzel. The book based upon his 


twenty years of experience as a rural | 


minister is designed to help in under- | 


girding today’s rural life with spirit- 


“ 


ual values. 


Well written, cloth, 
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280 pages, — 
Muhlenberg Press, price $2.50. a 


